A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCMOOL AND THE HOME. May 9, 1897. 


THE DEAR LITTLE HEADS IN THE PEW. 


Ty the morn of the holy Sabbath 
I like in the church to see 
The dear little children clustered, 
Worshipping there with me. 
I am sure that the gentle pastor, 
Whose words are like summer dew, 
Ts cheered as he gazes over 
Dear little heads in the pew. 


Faces earnest and thoughtful, 
Innocent, graye, and sweet, 

They look in the congregation 
Like lilies among the wheat. 

And I think that the tender Master, 
Whose mercies are ever new, 

Has a special benediction 
For dear little heads in the pew. 


Clear in the hymns resounding 
To the organ’s swelling chord, 
Mingle the fresh young voices, 
Eager to praise the Lord. 
And to me the rising anthem 
Has a meaning deep and true ; — 
The thought and the music blended, 
For the dear little heads in the pew. 


When they hear “The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
Or “Suffer the babes to come,” 
They are glad that the loving Jesus 
Has given the lambs a home, 
A place of their own with his people. 
He cares for me and for you; 
But close in his arms he gathers 
The dear little heads in the pew. 


So I love in the great assembly, 
On the Sabbath morn, to see 
The dear little children clustered, 
And worshipping there with me; 
For I know that the gracious Saviour, 
Whose mercies are ever new, 
Has a special benediction 
For the dear little heads in the pew. 
Marearer E, Sanesrer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SCOTCH LASSIE. 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


PRETTY little girl with fair hair, pink 

cheeks, round smiling eyes, a soft voice, 

gentle and timid in her manner, used to play 
in a large old-fashioned garden, — “a flat plot of grass 
with a gravel walk and flower borders on each side.” 
Her mother was fond of flowers, and prided herself 
on her moss-roses, but her father, though a sailor, 
was an excellent florist. He sent to Holland for the 
finest bulbs, and kept each kind in a separate bed, 
Later, Mary rambled on the sandy beach of the bay, 
= amis : or wandered about a plain of short grass called “the 
=e links” by the people of Burntisland. 
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Her home was in this quiet seaport town on the 
coast of Fife, opposite Edinburgh. Sometimes she 
strayed up the low hills covered with gorse and 
heather, which bounded this flat plain on the east 
and west. 

Her father was away at sea when little Mary was 
born, — he was a lieutenant “on board a frigate des- 
tined for foreign service.” During his absence her 
mother lived very quietly and with great economy in 
this little quaint Scotch village; her poorer neighbors 
were very primitive in their manners and customs. 

Mary Somerville writes in her “ Personal Recollec- 
tions”: “My mother taught me to read the Bible, 
and to say my prayers morning and evening; other- 
wise she allowed me to grow up a wild creature. 
When I was seven or eight years old, I began to be 
useful, for I picked the fruit for preserving, shelled 
the peas and beans, fed the poultry, and looked after 
the dairy; for we kept a cow.” 

All these reminiscences show that her training by 
Scotch parents was very different from that of Amer- 
ican girls, Maria Mitchell and Mrs. Somerville 
were both famous women, remarkable for their 
knowledge of higher mathematics and astronomy ; 
but one was carefully educated by her father, and 
the other, Mrs. Somerville, encountered all through 
her girlhood much opposition and indifference to her 
studies. She was thirty-three years old before she 
could buy the mathematical books she needed. From 
the time of her marriage to Dr. Somerville, she was 
made very happy by his appreciation and admiration 
of her talent. For instance, her Physical Geography 
was ready to print when Humboldt’s “Cosmos” ap- 
peared. She felt the uselessness of her book com- 
pared with his, and would have put her manuscript 
in the fire if her husband had not restrained her. 
“Do not be rash; consult some of our friends, — 
Herschel, for instance.” 

She followed his advice. Sir John Herschel ap- 
proved. He wrote, “ By all means publish it.” 

And Humboldt wrote her a most complimentary 
letter; one sentence I quote: “I know no work on 
Physical Geography that can be compared to yours.” 
Her book was very successful. 

When she was ten years old her father said, “ This 
will never do; Mary must at least know how to write 
and keep accounts.” 

So the wild girl was sent to a boarding-school, 
where, of course, she was utterly wretched. She was 
perpetually in tears. The older girls used to bathe 
her eyes and try to comfort her, lest her stern 
teacher, Miss Primrose, should find fault with her. 
She had to learn by heart, every day, a page of John- 
son’s Dictionary, and her studies were all as tedious. 
Her straight, fine figure was encased in the stiffest 
stays, — “a steel rod, with a semi-circle which went 
under the chin, was clasped to the steel busk in my 
stays.” She had one year of this education, but she 
tells with much drollery how little she had learned. 
In a letter to her brother who was in Edinburgh, 
she wrote that she enclosed a bank-knot (bank-note) 
to buy something she wanted. 

“My mother said she should have been contented 
if I had only learnt to write well and keep accounts, 
which was all that a woman was expected to 
know.” 

But the child in her home in the country was “like 
a wild animal escaped out of a cage.” She had rare 
powers of observation. She spent hours on the sandy 
beach when the tide was low, making collections of 
shells, “some so small that they appeared like white 
specks in patches of black sand.” There was not a 
tree or bush in the country near Burntisland higher 
than furze; but she knew all the beautiful flora on 
the “links,” or plains and hills near her home. 

In the winter, when the bad weather came, she read 
the books which she found in her father’s collection, 
more especially Shakespeare; but her Aunt Janet, an 
old maid who came to live with them, said to her 
mother with all the prejudice of the time, “I wonder 


you let Mary waste her time in reading; she never 
sews more than if she were a man.” 

So she was sent to a village school to learn plain 
needlework, and soon she could made a shirt neatly, 
— there were no sewing-machines in those days. She 
was no longer obliged to go to school, but although 
she was not twelve years old, “the house linen was 
given into my charge to make and mend.” 

When she was thirteen her mother took a small 
apartment in Edinburgh for the winter, and Mary 
was sent to a writing-school, where she learned to 
write, and she studied the common rules of arithme- 
tic. Another year she went to dancing-school. Her 
uncle gave her a piano, and she took lessons; but she 
records as much more important the time she first 
knew there was such a study as algebra. She learned 
that “astronomy does not consist in star-gazing,” and 
finally her teacher in drawing told some ladies while 
she was at work near him, “ You should study Euclid’s 
‘Elements of Geometry,’ the foundation not only of 
perspective, but of astronomy and all mechanical 
science.” 

She went, full of hope, to get a geometry at the 
nearest bookstore, but could not find it. But as she 
writes, ‘I never lost sight of an object which had 
interested me from the first.” She waited till the 
family returned to Burntisland ; fortunately a tutor 
for her younger brother came to live with them. She 
told him of her interest in algebra and geometry, and 
he procured a copy of Euclid for her. He was no 
mathematician, but he could demonstrate a few prob- 
lems for her, then she could study alone. Shestudied 
at night till the servants told her mother, “It is no 
wonder that the stock of candles is soon exhausted, 
for Miss Mary sits up reading till a very late hour.” 
So that was forbidden. 

It is interesting to note the cheerful serenity of 
Mrs. Somerville’s old age; howeyer, during all her 
life she was a cheerful, happy woman. She was more 
amused than distressed by the restrictions of her 
childhood, but she was very careful to give her 
daughters every advantage of education. Mrs. Som- 
erville spoke French with a strong Scotch accent, 
but she had a French nursery maid for her daughters, 
and when they were older she had a French master 
for them and a German governess. “ Keenly alive 
to my own defects, I was anxious that my children 
should never undergo the embarrassment and morti- 
fication I had suffered from ignorance of the common 
European languages.” 

She was so modest and opposed to display that 
strangers who talked with her thought there must be 
some mistake, that this Mrs. Somerville was an ordi- 
nary woman, not the Mrs. Somerville the scientific 
woman, “Honorary Member of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society,” “ Associate of the College of Risur- 
genti,’ Rome, “ Honorary Member of the Royal 
Academy of Science, Literature, and Art” at Arezzo, 
author of “ Mechanism of the Heavens,” “The Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences,” and other books of 
importance. Her mind was always clear, and she 
studied to the last day of her life. She was revising 
and completing a treatise on the “Theory of Differ- 
ences” the day before she died. This profound study 
enabled her to accept the modern theories of science. 
“T have no doubt,” she said, in speaking of the 
heavenly bodies, “that in another state of existence 
we shall know more about these things.” 

Her daughter writes, “Great love and reverence 
towards God was the foundation of her faith;” “Her 
solemn, deep-rooted faith influenced and regulated 
every action of her life.” 

Mary Somerville was born in Fifeshire, Scotland, 
Dec. 26, 1780. She died in her sleep at Sorrento, 
Italy, the morning of Noy. 29, 1872. The last 
words of her “ Recollections” are these: “T trust in 
the infinite mercy of my Almighty Creator.” 


Ignorance is the mother of suspicion. 
W. R. ALGER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARY AND THE SPRING. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Dear happy lovely laughing child! 
I sit me down with Poesy, 

As many a gentle hour I’ve wiled, 
Forgetful of her prattling glee. 


The Spring is opening, oh, so sweet, 
I love to see the child without, 
As on the air her young limbs fleet 
Fling all the tides of life about. 


She looks and then smiles back again ; 
I think she seems half pitying me, 

Shut in behind the window-pane, 
When she is sporting there so free, 


Dear little Spirit, all afire 
With nervous life upwelling high, 
Who on the walk dost spring out there, 
As the lark’s song upon the sky! 


I see Spring needeth not my lay; 
A tribute better far than art, 

Than all my fleetest rhymes could say, 
Or fill my most o’erflowing heart. 


I thought some little song to sing, 
Some little picture to create, 

Touched with the day’s fresh coloring, 
The birth of Spring to celebrate. 


Go hence, dear Poesy, sweet friend, 
I cannot dream this fair Spring weather, 
But let not thee my words offend ; 
Another day we ’ll sit together. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE FIRST OF MAY. 
BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


ARLY one morning in the latter part of April, 
—the time when the dewy buds are on the 
verge of bursting, when the babbling brook 

goes singing merrily over the stones, when the birds 
are selecting places for their nests, when the frogs 
and insects are trying their voices, and when the soft 
breeze whispers among the grasses, — the trees sent 
a message by the wind to the birds, insects, and 
plants, telling them to cease their duties for the time 
being, and to listen to Grandfather Elm, 

It was a beautiful council-chamber in which 
Nature’s subjects assembled. The green banks of 
the tiny brook, where it came hurrying from the cool, 
still woods, dashing its silvery spray into the sun- 
shine as though gladly shaking off the awe it felt 
while in the realms of Silence, afforded them the 
prettiest place imaginable, under the trees, those 
noble protectors truly worthy the praise given them 
by the poet, who says: — ; 

“Ye are strong to shelter! All meek things, 
All that need home and covert, love your shade, — 
Birds of shy song, and low-voiced, quiet springs, 
And nun-like violets by the wind betray’d.” 
There in that charming spot gathered the birds and 
insects among the flowers. 
All were anxious to know why Grandfather Elm, 


who above all things hated idleness, should stop their — 


work at this the most important time in the whole 
year. Their curiosity was soon satisfied, for above 
the noise of the little brook, which could not cease 
its singing it was so happy, the clear, firm, yet gentle 
voice of Grandfather Elm was heard addressing 
them thus : — 

“‘My dear friends, I see you are surprised at this 
sudden interruption; but, although I have noticed 
how much busier than usual you all are, I have by 
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“no means let anything interfere with my work. 
_ Never before in my history have I seen such earnest 


“work in progress. Nature may well be proud of you 
all. The greatest carnival ever held will soon be 
opened ; and I, who am growing old, who have stood 

_for many long years on the edge of this wood, where 
I have seen the shadows as well as the lights of life, 
‘have been singularly moved with the desire to hear 
your tales of the preparations being made for this 
grand day. Brook, you seem to be unable to quench 
your enthusiasm. Please relieve yourself of your 
story.” 

With a little laugh Brook began : — 

“Tam rehearsing my part. Perhaps you do not 
know that I am to tell the story of my life. I am 
expected to give an account of myself from the time 
when I started as a tiny spring on the mountain-side 
to the present time, when I am hurrying on to the 
dear old Sea. It is a long but interesting tale, and I 
assure you it is well worth your heartiest applause. 
It would be spoiled for you if you were to hear it 
now. I will therefore have it well learned, and shall 
hope to distinguish myself on the occasion. I will 
now take up no more of your time.” 

“We did not have so much to say, after all,” 
croaked a surly old Frog, who was secretly displeased 
with the coldness of Brook to him,—at least, his 
physical nature felt it. No one paid any attention to 
this remark, as it was too joyous a time for such 
unfriendly thoughts. 

The animal life was then called upon, — 


“Frog and lizard in holiday coats, 
And turtle brave in his golden spots.’ 


The small insects and the birds all had such sweet 
stories to tell of their preparations. They were all 
busily engaged in tuning their voices; but each had 
some duty different from the rest, and had there 
been time, many and interesting would the tales have 
been. 

The flowers were the last to speak, but they were 
far from being the least in importance. Some of the 
blossoms were so anxious not to appear conspicuous 
that Grandfather Elm said to his favorite messenger, 
the wind :— 


¢ Call the crowfoot and the crocus, 
Call the pale anemone; 
Call the violet and the daisy, 
Clothed with careful modesty ; 
Seek the low and humble blossoms, 
Of their beauties unaware.’”’ 


These dear, quiet flowers, upon being so earnestly 
pressed, threw off their shyness and related the most 
beautiful stories of their simple, pure lives and the 
manner in which they were preparing their parts for 
the great event. 

In fact, all spoke so eloquently of their prepara- 
tions, and Grandfather Elm was so well pleased with 
their faithfulness, that he bade them hasten again 
to their work, that they might lose no more time. 
Before they separated they joined in the carnival 
song :— 

“Thou pulse of joy, whose throb beats time 
For daisied field, for blossoming spray ! 
To dance of leaf and song-bird’s chime 
Set all the prose of life to rhyme. 

Ring in the May!” 


A PIN-CUSHION TREE. 


One of the oddest trees in the world is the Yucca 
palm, which grows in the southwestern part of the 
United States and in Mexico. It may well be called 
the pin-eushion tree. For the Indians who live there, 
cut the palms down, saw them into sections a few 
inches long, and round over the white pith inside 
and sell them for pin-cushions. Pins and needles 
stick easily into the spongy pith, and it is said that 
it helps #0 keep them bright and clean. 

The Leader. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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We lwe in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; in feelings, not in figures ona dial. We 
should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

BAILEY. 


THE WHISTLER. 


He came up over the hill 

In the flush of the early morn, 
And he blew his whistle shrill 

Till the blackbirds down in the corn, 
And the robing, all were still. 


And the leaves began to lean, 
And the little blades of grass, 
And the lily garden queen, 
All eager to see him pass, — 
He of the frolic mien. 


They watched for his black-tossed hair, 
And his peachy lips a-purse, 

And his tan cheeks full and fair, 
As he flung a flute-like verse 

Into every nook of the air. 


But never a trace could they find 
Of his form, though they knew him near; 
And their bright eves were not blind. 
You will marvel not to hear 
That the whistler was the wind. 
Cuinton SconiarD, in St. Nicholas. 


A MAY-DAY SERMON, 


As I have been looking at birds building away at 
their little home, there has come into my mind some 
advice which Mr. Ruskin once gave to young people. 
It is about nest-building which he advises them to 
set about. 

I will read you the passage: “Make yourselves 
nests of pleasant thoughts. None of us yet know what 
fairy palaces we may build of beautiful thoughts, 
proof against all adversity, — bright fancies, satisfied 
memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, — treasure- 
houses of precious and restful thoughts, which care 
cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty 
take away from us; houses built without hands for 
our souls to live in.” 

Tf we follow Mr. Ruskin’s advice, we are to make 
for ourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. Where can 
we get the material for that sort of nest-building ? 
That is the question which I wish to help you to 
answer for yourselves. 

First, there is plenty of material to be found where 
the birds find it, all about in the world, all about us 
even in a smoky town. Everywhere there is some 
beauty or some cleverness, as if some very clever 
person had been at work making things. The sky at 
night, —there is sometimes a lovely and marvellous 
thing to be seen in it,—a young moon, crescent- 
shaped, and above it, as if keeping it company in its 
journey through the sky, the evening star. How 
many of you have noticed that? The beauty of 
light coming and going, — dawn and sunset and dark- 
ness, with lovely twilight preparing for each of them ; 
the beauty of the fields, of common grass, of flowers, 
of the trees coming into leaf, the beauty of birds and 
the other wild creatures,—all these may become 
delightful thoughts to us, things which our minds 
keep, which we like to go back on and to think about. 
First, though, we must use our eyes and notice them. 
Seeing and thinking, — by these we build the kind of 
nest of which Mr. Ruskin speaks. 

There are beautiful pictures which men have made. 
You can see them in picture galleries and in shop 
windows. They tell almost every kind of human 
experience in beautiful and striking ways. Some 
people take very little notice of them; some can’t 
help noticing them. I think that children are among 


the can’t-helps. One evening, when I was passing 
a picture shop, I stopped to look at a picture that 
caught my eye, and as I looked at it a little lad said, 
“Tell us what it’s about.” I began to tell him, and 
others came, and I had to begin again; and the little 
fellows listened better than their elders to my ser- 
mons in the church. And I’ye more than once since 
seen the little lad who spoke to me looking very hard 
at this picture, as if he liked it. 

What beautiful things there are in books!— in 
poetry books, in the Bible, — the Psalms, the Gospels, 
Paul’s letters, —in the works of our English poets. 
I’ll tell you how you may make them into nests of 
thoughts. Learn now and then one; get it into your 
mind. So easy to do that when you are young; and 
one good thing of old age is that things learned when 
we are young come easily to mind then. It’s the 
things we have just heard or just read that we forget 
when we are old. 

‘It is a real nest-building to store the mind with 
good poetry, with fine hymns, with noble stories of 
life. Even by attending to the service in chapel, by 
repeating the responses, you may get them so into 
your minds that you can never forget them, and they 
will come to your help when they may be very help- 
ful. There is a lovely story of a dear old lady, the 
mother of the late Bishop of Manchester. She was 
very old and feeble, and for many weeks she lay as if 
she did not know any one or anything that was going 
on; but she would quietly sing to herself the response 
which she had heard in church, “ Lord, have mercy 
upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law.” 

It is n’t only in the springtime when the birds are 
nesting that we can build nests of the kind I speak 
of; all our lives we can be gathering in materials for 
them. — F, Mixuson, in “ Addresses and Illustrative 
Stories.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., April 12, 1897. 
Dear Mr. Eniror, — These are a few of the facts 
of Benjamin Franklin’s life. We have a book with 
some of Poor Richard’s sayings in it. They are very 
funny. This is one of them: “Pride is as loud a 
beggar as Want, and a great deal more saucy. When 
you have bought one fine thing, you must buy ten 
more, that your appearance may be all of a piece; 
but Poor Dick says, ’T is easier to suppress the first 
desire than to satisfy all that follow it. And ’tis as 
truly folly for the poor to ape the rich as for the frog 
to swell in order to equal the ox.” 
Yours respectfully, 
Ropert Vance STEWART. 


This distinguished American philosopher and states- 
man was born in Boston, 1706; died in Philadelphia, 
1799. In early life he was a printer’s apprentice, and 
removed to Philadelphia on becoming a journeyman, 
Soon after he established the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Gazette,” 
a newspaper which became famous as the medium of 
“Poor Richard’s” sayings. In the troubles preceding 
and during the Revolution he was sent upon a delicate 
mission to England and France. He also served as mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, as President of Penn- 
sylvania, and as a member of the convention which 
framed the Constitution, His discovery, 1752, of the 
identity of electricity and lightning, won the admiring 
plaudits of the scientists of the day; and he was elected 
an honorary member of the most distinguished societies. 

Poor Richard’s sayings were published in 1758. This 
was the most celebrated of all the books published by the 
great printer, philosopher, and statesman, and is so rare 
as only to be met with in the choicest libraries. 


[ We have also received excellent letters from Clara 
Robinson, of Greenville, Ill., S. Gertrude Bowes, of 
Needham, Mass., Harold ‘I’. Bryant, of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., and Lucretia Crane, of Alton, Ill. We 
wish we had room to print all of these interesting 
accounts of Franklin’s life from the young people, 
but we must confine ourselves to using the first one 
received, which is printed above. ] 
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FAIRY TABLECLOTHS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Tue fairies had a banquet 
Last night beneath the moon; 
They drank and drank of cowslip tea, 
And daybreak came too soon. 


Oh, all too soon the cock’s shrill note, 
That called them from their play ! 

They quite forgot their tablecloths 
To fold and pack away. 


Oh, see the fairy tablecloths 
All glistening with dew, 

But look! some naughty little elf 
Has rent one quite in two. 


Now hand to me a needle, 
Plucked from the sighing pine, 

And thread it with a cobweb, 
Both silken, strong, and fine. 


We'll darn the fairy tablecloth 
Before the heat of day, 

We'll fold it up in rose-leayes, 
And pack it safe away. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


FEATHERED HOUSE-HUNTERS. 
BY H. G. DURYEE, 


HEY were my Lord and Lady Oriole of the 
Baltimore branch, and just how long they had 
been looking for apartments on that particu- 

lar morning I cannot say ; though I should think it 
might have been some time, for the sun was well up, 
and bird breakfast hour long over. Furthermore, 
their notes had a tone now and then of emphasis, 
such as creeps into the voices of less illustrious per- 
sonages when they are well along on a similar errand. 
But there were a great many other noises in the elm 
on which I first saw them, and perhaps I do them an 
injustice even to hint at sharpness of speech. 

At any rate, whatever their nervous state, they were 
determined not to let it modify their standards of local- 
ityand architecture, which were clearly set by my Lady. 

But all this I learned by degrees, for at first I only 
saw two birds, — one brilliant in orange and black, the 
other modest in brown and gold. They were hopping 
from branch to branch in leisurely fashion, and know- 
ing their noble lineage, I at first thought they were 
simply dallying while their royal appetites sharpened. 
Very shortly, however, I became convinced otherwise. 
My Lord left his swaying perch and flew to a neigh- 
horing tree, leaving behind him a trail of music. My 
Lady followed, alighting on the same tree at a short 
distance from her companion, and flinging little in- 
quisitive looks about as if to say that her attention 
was quite free to wander where it would. Then both 
began to talk. But before much had been said, his 
Lordship made another dash, this time to a birch-tree 
farther down stream, and her Ladyship followed. 
Again a brief conversation was held, and again the 
flight was repeated, and then it was borne in upon 
me that this was the month of May, and I was the 
uninvited observer of a house-hunting expedition. 
I had happened upon a family affair, and whether 
welcome or not I would see it to the end. For the 
rest of that morning I followed humbly after the 
fastidious couple while they pursued their search. « 

His Lordship always led the way, starting forth 
hopefully for each new spot as if saying, “ Now really, 
my dear, here is just the thing,” and her Ladyship 
always followed, daintily cynical and exacting. 

“The alders are too near the ground, I am sure,” 
she said, “and the beach, though capacious, is too 
far out in the field, and the horse-chestnut would fur- 
nish very poor rocking qualities.” As for the apple- 


tree, on one of whose outmost branches her husband 
had paused for a moment, that wasn’t to be thought 
of. Live in a neighborhood with sparrows and in 
reach of cats, — well, others might, but she hoped she 


would never come to it! Her indignation at this 
point, I think, somewhat depressed the partner of her 
joys and sorrows, for he betook himself to a neigh- 
boring barbed wire fence, and there poured forth a 
doleful strain which declared that he’d done the best 
he could, and for his part he thought apple-trees 
were pretty good trees; they certainly had plenty of 
bugs on them, and sparrows weve always fat if they 
were plebeian, and as for cats, he didn’t believe there 
was one within a mile of them! 

To all of which his wife gave chirpy little answers 
that must have been exceedingly aggravating. 

But he gathered himself together after a bit, and 
with a loud announcement that he wasn’t to be 
beaten yet, made for a clump of birches. 

Now even I knew this would n’t do, and I expected 
more pronounced sarcasm from her Ladyship. But 
instead she reduced her curt little comments to so 
gentle a tone, and stayed so long on the ridiculously 
insufficient birches, that I knew she was sorry for the 
apple-tree episode, and was trying to make amends. 
And then when I was beginning to fear that in her 
extreme penitence she might rashly build there, both 
birds flew forth and suddenly began to retrace their 
flight. 

With briefest stops on rock and bush and tree, 
they held their way back. When they had reached 
the road where I first saw them, they paused on the 
wabbly fence, and then flew straight to the old elm 
with a perfect chorus of sound. Here they hopped 
and chattered with an intensity that could mean only 
one thing,—the selection of a home. And when he 
flew down, as he presently did, and tweaked from a 
fallen tree a stray bit of string, I knew housekeeping 
would begin. 

Neighbors, air and water supply, were all satisfac- 
tory, and whether his Lordship indulged in reproach- 
ful remarks when he realized that his wife had kept 
him hunting a whole morning only in the end to take 
the first dwelling they had looked at, I am unable to 
say; for I left them at this point, and returned to my 
own affairs. But a little lecture under the circum- 
stances, I think, might be forgiven him. 


‘ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAMMA’S STORY. 
BY M. A. L. LANE. 


T was a terrible storm. The rain dashed 
i! against the windows, great gusts of wind 
shook the elm-trees in the avenue and rattled 
all the loose boards and blinds, occasional flurries 
of snow whitened the dreary landscape, and the 
gutters were seething rivers. Marion sat at the 
window, pretending to watch the gale, but between 
the mist in her eyes and the blurred glass she saw 
very little. Mamma was sewing, with an odd 
little smile tugging away at the corners of her 
mouth, though her eyes were full of gentle sym- 
pathy. Marion, turning quickly, saw only the 
smile, and was hurt by it. 

“JT don’t think you’re yery kind, mamma, when 
you know I’m so disappointed, to sit there and 
laugh at me. If you were going out to tea with 
the girls, and you knew they were all expecting 
you, and just because it rained a little and you 
had a sore throat —” 

“And a perfect dragon of a mother”’-— went 
on mamma with the same funny smile on her 
lips. “No, dear, I wasn’t laughing at you, but 
at the remembrance of a time when I went out 
to tea and wasn’t expected. That is very much 
more mournful, I can tell you.” 

“J wish you would tell me about it,” said 
Marion, brightening a little at the prospect of a 
story; and so her mother began :— 

“Tt was just such a night as this, when I was 
about ten years old, I was watching the wind and rain 
with very much the same disgust that you feel, I fancy. 
Hattie and Belle Richards, daughters*of the richest 


man in town, were going to give a party. Not a- 


dancing-party, such as we sometimes had, but a real, 
grown-up tea-party, with the colored butler to wait 
on us, and unheard-of dainties on lovely dishes, and 
the great solemn dining-room with its polished floor 
and frescoed ceiling. You see, we knew all about it, 
because we had been once before. And we knew 
that after tea we should go up into the elegant draw- 
ing-room, and Miss Rose would sing and play for us, 
and Mr. Richards would show us the magic lantern, 
and we should sit in a delighted group nibbling 
French candies and trying to fancy what it would 
be like to live in such grandeur all the time, as Belle 
and Hattie did. 

“ At ten o’clock the great family carriage would roll 
up to the door, and we should troop out to it and 
laughingly stow ourselves away in its capacious 
depths, to be safely landed at our own modest dwell- 
ings. To be sure we had much jollier times when 
we went to one another’s houses and played romping 
games when we were not afraid of breaking costly 
bric-a-brac; but the delightful strangeness of such 
magnificence impressed us very much. So you can 
imagine how I felt when I saw it pour, pour, pour 
as if it never meant to stop. Mother was sorry, and 
tried to comfort me by assuring me that none of the 
other girls would think of going. This was not quite 
convincing, for they all lived so much nearer Mr, 
Richards’ than we did that I felt sure they would 
make a desperate effort to go. ; 

“Just at dusk father came in. ‘ Marjie,’ said he,— 
and I knew he had something pleasant to say, be- 
cause, as we used to tell him, his voice had a smile 
in it, —‘if you can dress in a hurry, you can ride 
over to town. They are going to send a hack after 


the minister for the mission service this evening, and. 


you can go as well as not.’ 

“T only stopped to hug and kiss him before I ran 
away to change my dress and braid my hair. Such 
a happy child as I was! The long ride was not the 
least of my pleasures, as I sat up very straight and 
stiff on the ragged leather cushions, and watched the 
lamps reflected in the shining mud and water. 

“We reached the house just as the clock struck 


~ 


. the time appointed in our invitations. 
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seven, and as I rang the bell I congratulated myself 

on my fashionable promptness, seven o’clock being 

I fancied the 
solemn butler looked a little astonished, but he was 
too dignified to say anything. As I went in Mrs. 
Richards came into the hall, and seeing me in the 
dim light said, ‘ What is it, James, —a messenger ? 
Then as I went forward quickly, ‘Why, Marjie West, 
is it you, in all this storm? Come right in to the fire.’ 
And she led me cordially into the library with its 
blazing hearth. ‘But, do you know, dear,’ she said, 
as she unfastened my coat, ‘we thought none of you 
would come, and Hattie and Belle have had their 
supper and have gone to bed. Never mind, though,’ 
she went on quickly, coming with gracious courtesy 

- to my relief, ‘it is so good of you to come, you must 
stay and have dinner with us old people.’ 

“Of course I could do nothing else, though I was 
shy and uncomfortable throughout the stately cere- 
mony which they called dinner. ‘They were all very 
kind and did their best to make me happy, but I 
kept saying to myself, ‘They must be so astonished. 
What will they think of me!’ When that ordeal 
was over, there was still the long evening to go 
through. 

“Miss Rose showed me her album and 
carried me off into the music-room to hear the 
wonderful new music-box which had come all 
the way from Geneva, but I’m afraid I was a 
difficult guest to entertain. Across the hall, 
between the heavy silk hangings, I could see 
Mr. Richards reading his evening paper, and 
beyond was his wife, working on some dainty 
lace trifle. Once he spoke to her. ‘Is that 
child’s father coming for her? I can’t have 
the horses out in such a storm.’ 

“My face was crimson with shame as I 
glanced timidly at Miss Rose; but she evi- 
dently had heard nothing, and before I could 
speak Mrs. Richards said: ‘Oh, no, of course 
not. If he doesn’t come I’ll keep her over 
night. She can sleep on a cot bed in Belle’s 
room.’ 


“Such a miserable little girl as I was for 


the next hour! I tried to be polite and listen 

to the songs Miss Rose was good enough to sing for 
me, but I could only think of my mother’s anxiety 
and my own homesickness. 

“The rain still beat dismally against the windows, 
and as the night grew colder the frost-laden branches 
on the lawn snapped and cracked spitefully, as if they 
knew what a forlorn child was listening to them. 

“Suddenly, just as I was wondering what Miss Rose 
would do if I should put my head in her lap and sob 
out all my misery, a brisk ring at the door-bell made 
me alive with excitement and hope. Yes, it was my 
father, who had taken the minister home, and had 
now come for his little girl. How tall and handsome 
I thought him as he stood talking to Mr. Richards, 
while I hurried into my wraps! With what a visible 
relief we all said ‘Good-night!’ And how glad I 
was when I was again in the little brown house and 
snug in my own warm bed!” 

“And did the girls laugh at you afterwards ?” 
asked Marion. 

“No, indeed!” said her mother; “they were too 
much interested in the news that Belle and Hattie 
had to go to bed so early to ridicule me. And now, 
dear, let me advise you to put on your blue dress, 

_for the girls have sent me word that owing to the 
state of the weather and of your health, they will 
take tea with you this afternoon.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Marion. “And you 
knew it all the time! Well, they won’t be unex- 
pected guests, will they, mamsie ?” 


Every person has two educations, one which he 
receives from others, and one, more important, which 
he gives to himself. GIBBON. 


The Christian must not only mind Heaven, but 
attend to his daily calling. Like the pilot who, 
while his eye is fixed upon the star, keeps his hand 


upon the helm. Rey. T. WATSON. 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


A Hermit there was, and he lived in a grot, 

And the way to be happy folk said he had got; 

As I wanted to learn it, I went to his cell, 

And when I came there the old hermit said, “ Well, 
Young man, by your looks you want something, I see ; 
Now tell me the business that brings you to me?” 


“The way to be happy folk say you have got; 

And wishing to learn it, I’ve come to your grot. 
Now, I beg and entreat, if you have such a plan, 
That you write it me down as plain as you can.” 
Upon which the old hermit he went to his pen, 

And brought me this note when he came back again: 


‘OT is being and doing, and having, that make 

All the pleasures and pains of which mankind partake ; 

To be what God pleases, to do a man’s best, 

And to have a good heart is the way to be blest.” 
Byron. 


Nothing is more ancient than God, for he was 
never created; nothing more beautiful than the 
world, — it is the work of that same God; nothing 
more active than thought, for it flies over the whole 
universe; nothing stronger than necessity, for all 
must submit to it. THALES. 


For Every Other Sunday 
MY ADVENTURE IN THE BERRY 
PASTURE. 
BY JOSEPHINE M, SANFORD. 


HE summer that I was thirteen, I went for a 
dk visit of several weeks to the little village of 
Prentiss, where my Aunt Rachel lived. I soon 
became acquainted with the children of the neighbor- 
hood, and we had no end of good times. When the 
blueberries were ripe, we went on frequent berrying 
expeditions, which were voted the best of fun. 

One day it was proposed by George Thacher, one 
of the older boys, that for our next trip we should 
go over to the Starkweather pasture, about two miles 
from the village, where the berries were larger and 
more plenty than in any other place, All agreeing 
to the plan, the following morning found a dozen of 
us ready to start, and off we set, laden with dishes 
and pails, each secretly intending to outdo the other 
in his achievements. 

We were not long in reaching the pasture, and all 
exclaimed with delight at sight of the large, luscious- 
looking berries, which we at once began to transfer 
from the bushes to our dippers. For a while we 
picked in silence, but soon the merry chatter and 
laughter began, and we were in the full tide of our 
enjoyment, when we heard a strange noise, which we 
gradually distinguished to be the voice of some one 
hallooing or crying out. A moment after, one of the 
children pointed excitedly to a distant hill, where the 
figure of a man was seen. He was waving his arms 
frantically, and shouting at the top of his voice. 
The children looked grave, and George Thacher 
remarked that the man must be crazy, and it was 
lucky that he was no nearer us. The more timid 
among us were for going home at once, but were 
dissuaded by the braver members, who felt that the 
lunatic was at a safe distance, and who were anxious 
to carry home a generous supply of berries. 

I was secretly uneasy, and though I picked steadily, 
I cast furtive glances about me, as though fearful 
that the crazy man might suddenly appear from be- 
hind some innocent-looking bush. My fears, how- 
ever, were but superficial, for had I really thought 
there was any danger of his appearance, nothing 
would have induced me to remain in the berry 
pasture. 

A half-hour must have passed after we first saw 
the insane man, who had soon disappeared from view, 
when, to our horror, the shouting once more reached 
our ears, and this time was not far from us. The 
blood almost froze in my veins, when looking across 
an adjoining knoll I saw the man running rapidly 
toward us, still waving his arms wildly and shouting 
loudly. 

With one mad impulse we all started, running 
like the wind in the direction of the only house in 
that vicinity. We had some distance to traverse, 
but with the courage of despair we did our best to 
gain shelter from the peril which pursued us. To 
leave the pasture, we had to pass through a pair of 
bars. How we managed it few of us could tell. 
Some rolled under, I believe, and I remember seeing 
one little girl recklessly throw her silver mug under 
the fence, while her fat little body gave immediate 
pursuit. 

All breathless and heated, but white with terror, 
we reached the house, while our pursuer, whom we 
had managed to keep at bay, appeared but a few rods 
away. With a frantic bound we rushed upon the 
door, only to find it locked, while the appearance of 
the house told us only too plainly the frightful truth 
that the family were away. We felt that we were 
lost indeed, and our despair was beyond words. 

But the suspense was short. In a moment our 
supposed destroyer was upon us. I believe I closed 
my eyes, preparatory to having my throat cut, for I 
anticipated no less tragic a fate, when to my surprise 
I heard him say in a rational, every day sort of tone: 
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“What a chase you young ones have given me! I 
want to buy your berries.” 

Imagine, if you can, our relief! In my case, how- 
ever, it quickly turned to indignation, which was not 
allayed by his explanation that he had a large order 
to fill, and had been calling and gesticulating simply 
to gain our attention. The other children, on being 
assured they would be well paid, finally handed over 
the result of their morning’s work, not a little shaken, 
however, by our rapid retreat. But I held firm. I 
would not sell, and resisted ail overtures. 

Nothing would induce me to treat with the wretch 
who had given me the severest fright of my life. 

I thought, at the time, my spirit was superior to 
that of my mates, but since then I have been forced 
to admit that possibly the fact of my generous supply 
of pocket money, furnished by an indulgent papa, 
may have made me less ready to listen to the berry 
merchant than the children to whom a few pennies 
were something of an event. However, I passed as 
a young person of considerable courage to have 
braved the wrath of our so-called maniac; but I am 
very sure there was no more abject coward than I, 
during the time we were taking to our heels. 


SUNBEAMS. 


Merry little sunbeams, 
Flitting here and there; 

Joyous little sunbeams, 
Dancing everywhere. 

Come they with the morning light, 
And chase away the gloomy night. 


Kind words are like sunbeams, 
That sparkle as they fall ; 
And loving smiles are sunbeams, 
A light of joy to all. 
In sorrow’s eye they dry the tear, 
And bring the fainting heart good cheer. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MOTHER NATURE'S BABIES. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


\ | OTHER NATURE came up the sunny hillside, 
and her arms were full of babies, — babies 
with sweet, shy faces, pink and white. 

The babies were as sleepy as they could be, for 
Mother Nature had just lifted them tenderly from 
their little beds, where they had been lying for nearly 
a whole year. 

Come, come, little darlings,” she said coaxingly, 
“Nurse April has made the earth soft and warm with 
her happy smiles and tears, and it is time for my dear 
babies to open their sleepy eyes.” 

The babies stirred as they heard their dear mother’s 
yoice, and some of them smiled up into her eyes; but 
others were so sleepy still that they nodded off again 
in her arms. Then Mother Nature laid them all 
down on the warm, sunny hillside, and drew little 
blankets of dried leaves over them, so they would not 
be cold; and after a while the babies began to lift 
their little heads and look about them. 

Then they found that Nurse April was smiling 
upon them, and when she saw that they were really 
awake, she bathed their little faces with raindrops 
and dried them again with sunshine. 

So Mother Nature’s Arbutus babies grew, and 
some of them threw aside the leaf blankets and 
peeped farther out into the sunshine, and all about 
the sunny hillside the air was very sweet. 

One day, as the babies were listening to the singing 
of a bluebird, they saw a little boy climbing the hill 
with his mamma. 

The shy babies tried to hide under their leaf 
blankets again, but the little boy’s eyes were too sharp 
for them. : 

“Oh, they have come, mamma,” he cried joyfully, 


“You dear, dear little baby blossoms!” and he, 
brushed the leaves aside gently. 

“Don’t frighten them, Prince Curly-locks,” said 
mamma, stooping to gently lift one of the babies in 
her hand. ‘See what shy, sweet little things they 
are.” 

“Won't grandma be glad to see them!” laughed 
the little boy. “We are going to take you to see 
my dear grandma,” he said to the babies, “and she ’Il 
love you ever so much. ‘This is my mamma, and she 
knows how to take care of babies. I was her baby 
once, a long time ago. Iam Prince Curly-locks, you 
know.” 

Prince Curly-locks was not the little boy’s real 
name, of course, but his mamma called him that, and 
so he liked it. 

The little Arbutus babies liked Prince Curly-locks 
and his mamma, so they did not mind leaving the 
sunny hillside, and they travelled away in a pretty 
basket to see the dear grandmother. 


, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK AND THE BEAR. 
BY JANET SANDERSON. 


I. boys at St. Basil’s school had a “zoo.” We 
had cats and kittens, dogs and pups, hens 
and chicks, ducks and geese, turkeys and 

pigeons, squirrels and rabbits; there was also Billy 
the goat, and Charley the calf, and Mary the lamb; 
later came Jenny the coon and Tom the old eagle; 
once we had a porcupine, but he died. But we had 
always wanted a bear, a real, live, shaggy bear; and 
we were going to have it too, for a kind friend had 
promised to get one for us, and we knew when he 
said a thing he meant it. Once he almost got one, 
but the man whom he engaged to get it was so badly 
bitten and torn by the old mother bear that he had to 
let the cub go; but we kept our faith, and one day in 
vacation we got a letter telling us the bear was 
found, and a happier set of boys you never knew! 

When the teacher came back we ran to her, all out 
of breath, each boy trying to talk louder than the 
other, telling her that the man had got the bear; 
it was five feet high on its hind legs; it eat up bald 
heads but never touched good boys; its teeth had 
never been filed nor its nails sharpened; and it 
was coming just as soon as a house could be made 
for it. 

From that day to the coming of the bear we found 
out all we could about bears; how they would crawl 
into dens in rocks and sleep all winter, how they 
would steal hdney from the wild bees, how the hair 
was so thick that the bees could n’t get down to the 
skin to sting; of their short neck, short tail, and 
short legs, with feet that were flat with five toes, and 
how they walked on the whole sole of their foot; 
how they climb and swim and dig, and although they 
are flesh-eating animals they are fond of ants, and 
honey, and fruit, and corn. 

We learned how the hunters caught them for the 
fur which was used for coats, and the flesh for meat, 
and the fat for oil, and how when a bear steals a pig 
or a dog, he stands on the hind legs, while he hugs 
all the life out of the victim by squeezing him be- 
tween his fore paws and breast, and we also learned 
that bears were fond of one another and affectionate 
toward human friends; and that they could be 
trained to do many tricks, and made to march to 
the music of a fife and drum, and carry a gun, and 
many other things. 

I suppose there was no story that ever pleased us 
so much when we were little fellows as the “ Story 
of the Three Bears.” Over and over and over again 
the teacher read to us about the great huge bear, 
the middle-sized bear, and the little small wee bear. 
We knew at just what point in the story the great 
huge bear would growl out in his great gruff, rough 
voice, “Somebody ’s been taking my porridge,” and 
the middle-sized bear would cry out in his middle 
voice, “ Somebody ’s been taking my porridge,” and 


the little small wee bear in a little small wee voice 
would say, “Somebody ’s been taking my porridge, 
and has eaten it all up!” 

Sometimes she would leave out about the little 
small wee bear, just to see if we were paying atten- 
tion; but she didn’t catch us. We knew every time 
she left out just one little word. We had three 
woolly bears, a big bear, a middle-sized bear, and a 
little bear which always came out of the closet when 
the story was read. Besides these, we had paper 
bears, wooden bears, rubber bears, hairy bears, leather 
bears, and large colored pictures of bears; you see 


. we were brought up on bears, so to speak, and we 
would rather have a big live, shaggy bear for our ~ 


zoo than any other animal that went into or came 
out of Noah’s ark. We boys had made houses for all 
our pets, but the bear house was rather too much 
for us. We were obliged to engage men from out- 
side the school to come and help us. It was to bea 
large round house made of strong steel wire, anda 
light wooden roof to keep off the sun and rain ; there 
was to be plenty of room for the bear to walk about, 
and the wires were to be far enough apart so we could 
put in biscuits and apples for him; and there was to 
be a pole in the middle for him to climb. We won- 
dered when we could go in and tame him, and train 
him so he could march in the Fourth of July parade, 
for we always had a bear in the procession, — usually 
a boy dressed up in a black fur carriage robe, wearing 
a bear’s mask, and another boy leading him around; 
but now we should have the real article, —no more 
boy bears for the Fourth of July parade. 

At last the house was ready, and the bear came. 
He was muzzled, though the keeper said he was quite 
tame and gentle, but he thought it wiser to put on a 
muzzle, as the bear was not used to so many boys, 
and it was better not to put temptation in his way. 

We held our breath as he came tramping up the 
hill. The bear looked around upon as quiet a crowd 
of boys as any one ever saw. We pushed up as near 
him as we dared, then he meekly walked into his 
house. “Surely,” we thought, “we shall not be 
afraid of him.” 

When the door was shut and the bear locked safely 
in, we overcame our quiet. Wecrowded around the 
house, we pushed each other, we whistled, we called, 
we shouted; we put our hands close to the wires, 
we threw in small stones, we poked at him with 
sticks, we called him Big Bear, Middle-sized Bear, 
Baby Bear. We asked him if he knew Golden-Locks, 
but he paid no heed to all our demonstrations; in 
fact, he seemed more afraid of us than we were of 
him; but little by little we became acquainted with 
each other, and he seemed as fond of us as he could 
be with bars between us. He would eat biscuits and 
buns and apples from our hands; he would pull at 
our sticks and play with them ; he would obey orders 
when we told him to stand up, lie down, or climb the 
pole. Oh, how we loved the old fellow, and what 
fun we had with him! There was only one com- 
mand given to us about the bear, and that was, 
“Keep off the roof,” and we obeyed. 

The teacher was rather sober about the bear. 
the other animals were brought into the schoolroom 
in cages when we studied about them, but: she 
would n’t have the bear brought in. _Somehow she 
did n’t seem to like him, but we boys never knew why. 
Perhaps she was anxious about Jack. Oh, but I 
haven’t told you about Jack! Jack was a queer- 
looking, loose-jointed specimen, with a halting, shuf- 
fling gait; he looked withered and old; sometimes 
we called him “The Antique,” for he looked as if 
he might have dated back to the earliest times and 
hobnobbed with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in 
their boyhood. He came from nowhere, never had a 
father or mother, and belonged to nobody. Just the 
place at St. Basil’s for him; no recommendations 
needed there. Any being who wanted care and ten- 
derness was welcome; so Jack was taken in with others 
who said they “never had a father or mother, and 
belonged to nobody and nowhere.” 


All 
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But there were times when Jack seemed very 
‘young; that was when he wanted to have his own 
way. ‘Then he would have all the fervor, intensity, 
and enthusiasm of youth, and if he made up his mind 
to do a thing he would do it. Nothing in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth could dissuade him from it. The boys 
wanted him to go to school, and the teacher tried 
him for a few days, but she could not trust him, Jack 
would not stay put; then, again, he would steal, — 
pencils, chalk, and rubber would disappear when the 
teacher wasn’t looking. He was vicious, stubborn, 
wilful; in fact, he could answer to the whole cata- 
logue of vices except that of lying. We never knew 
Jack to tell an out-and-out lie. To be sure you could 
neyer make him own up —never! but he never said 
he didn’t do it! . I really think poor Jack was blamed 
sometimes when the blame belonged elsewhere. 
Every one in authority at St. Basil’s talked to Jack 
about being careful with the bear. Again and again 
he was told never to go on the roof, but he didn’t 
promise not to. 

But one day Jack was seized with a desire to do 
more than the boys who had promised. He wanted 
to try the roof of the bear-house. He walked around 
the bars, he threw in sticks, then he pushed in a ball, 
and while all the boys were watching to see what the 
bear would do with it Jack ran to the other side, 
climbed up the bars to the light wooden roof, where 
he jumped and ran about. In vain the teacher called, 
the boys shouted, but Jack heeded not. A crack in 
the board, a break, and down fell Jack near to the 
bear. Jack and the bear had a curious time together, 
and Jack was sorry for his rashness, I tell you! 

Jack was our old dog. 


GIRLS IN INDIA. 


ALL girls in India are very fond of pretty and bright- 
colored dresses. The dress is simply five yards of 
muslin. When only three or four years old, a little girl 
begins to learn how to wind it gracefully around the body 
and over.the shoulder. When she goes into the street, 
she slips one end over the head as a veil. A little short- 
sleeved jacket is the only other garment she wears. This 
is a very cool and comfortable costume for the hot cli- 
mate. Eyery family has a jewel-box, full of little 
‘*cubby-holes’”’ for each ornament. This is often buried 
in the mud floor of the woman’s inner apartment. If 
you want to see their jewelry, you must make an ap- 
pointment beforehand, so that they can dig it up. Once 
in eight days the girls and women wash, comb, and oil 
their hair, and have it nicely braided. They also take 
off and brighten the jewelry at this time. They would 
rather starve than give up their jewelry, they are so fond 
of it. The poorest people make theirs of tin, brass, lead, 
glass, sealing-wax, and shells. Over Sea and Land. 


HOW TO HELP A BOY TO GET ALONG. 


A poy at fifteen years of age is, in my opinion, at the 
most important period of his life. 

He is at the forks of the road. 

What he needs more than anything else is sympathy 
and adyice. It would be strange indeed if boys did not 
build castles in Spainat that age; and what they need is 
the practical suggestion of some one who is himself a 
success in life to guide them. 

Most people think that boys do not need either sym- 
pathy or advice. It is a great mistake. They need it as 
much as girls, I have employed a great number of boys 
in various capacities during the past fifteen years, good, 
bad, and indifferent; and I have never known one of 
them to refuse to take advice if it were tendered at the 
right time, in the right place, and in the right spirit. 

The mistake that most people make in talking to boys 
is that they lecture them in season and out, persecute 
them with all sorts of foolish suggestions, and expect 
more from them than they would from a man. 

If [ had any word of counsel to give it would be: — 

Don’t lecture a boy. 

Don’t nag him. 

Don’t persecute him. 


Don’t laugh at him if he has failed perhaps in some 
over-ambitious undertaking. 

Don’t crush him, 

Don’t break his spirit. 

Give him a chance. 

Show him his mistake, and then point out exactly what 
he should do. 

A wise father or elder brother will make a companion 
of a good boy rather than act as a stern counsellor. 

The Leader. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PUT OFF THY SHOKS. 
(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground. — Exon. iii. 5. 


Amone the Eastern people, particularly the Moham- 
medans and Hindus, it is a mark of respect to remove 
the shoes before entering a house or at the door of their 
mosque, as it is with the American and European men to 
remove the hat before entering. 

The governor of an Eastern town, on making a visit of 
ceremony to a European visitor, leaves his slippers at the 
door of the tent as a mark of politeness. 

There are two reasons for this custom. First, it is a 
mark of humility, as the shoe is considered a sign of 
dignity; and, second, leather being an unclean thing, it 
would insult the idols if a place of worship were entered 
with it on. 

M. Oxrve Lowe ut. 

[This refers to a picture in Every Oruer SunpDAy, 
No. 7.] 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR FLAG, 


(Youne ConTRIBuTors.) 


‘oT is the star-spangled banner! oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!” 


Tue flag of our country in shape is oblong. Its parts 
are stars and stripes. There are thirteen stripes, seven 
red and six white. The number thirteen is used because 
when the flag was made there were thirteen colonies here 
in America. The stars are white, placed in a blue field. 
The stripes are placed, first a red stripe, and then a white 
one. There are forty-five stars, one for each State in the 
Union; one is added whenever a State is added. 

Mrs. E. Ross made the first flag. It was made of an 
old blue army sack, some red flannel, and some white 
cotton cloth. 

The flag was adopted by Congress July 4, 1777. 

The blue stands for justice, red for the blood shed in 
this country, and white for purity. 

Nannie P. Hopepon (nine years old), 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CURIOUS LAMPS. 


(Youne ContTrivurors.) 


In No. 12 of the Every Ornrr SunpDAyY was a picture 
of an ancient bronze lamp, which the Editor asked his 
readers to write about; so I send a short account, which 
T hope will be found good enough to publish. ° 

Some sort of lamps were used as far back as we can 
know.. Many of the first were made of the skulls of 
animals, filled with fat; and certain kinds of shells were 
also used when they could be obtained. There may 
possibly be to this day shell lamps used in the Zetland 
Islands. When pottery and metal came into use many 
were made in the shape of shells and skulls, used by the 
Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, while some of the 
Northern nations used stone cups and boxes. 

The Egyptians are said to have been the inventors of 
lamps, but it is more probable that they took their custom 
from the people of India. When they first made real 
lamps, they were of unglazed pottery, and only one wick 
was used; but they soon found that by using a number 
of wicks the lamp would give more light. These wicks 
were usually made of flax tow, but sometimes of rushes 
and other vegetable fibres. 

Some lamps used by the Greeks and Romans had a 
hole at one end for a handle, one at the other end for the 
wick, and one in the middle to put the oil in. 


Among the Northern nations the lamps were not the 
same, as the climate necessitated a different kind. The 
liquid oils which we use were unknown to the Celts and 
Saxons. The solid fat of some animals was used instead, 
except on the seacoast, where whale-oil could sometimes 
be obtained. 

Many lamps have been found among the ruins of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; and evidently the ancients 
strove to make them as magnificent as possible, regard- 
less of their light-giving powers. The wick was but a 
few threads twisted together, and by putting one end into 
the oil and lighting the other it gave a dim, flickering 
light; for, as they had not then made glass chimneys for 
their lamps, the flame caught every breeze. 

M. OxivE LowELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW BLANCHE LILY MADE PEACE. 
(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


THE grass stood so high over at Betty’s that the two 
little girls sitting in it were completely hidden, which was 
lucky, for neither of their faces wore what could be called 
a sweet expression, but instead were exceedingly sulky. 

In the first place, Betty had remarked that her Blanche 
Lily had a perfectly beautiful new bonnet, faced with 
pink flowers, and with ribbon ties. Then Molly had said 
that she did not think the hostess ought to try to have 
finer things than her company; and so Betty had replied 
that she need n’t get mad over nothing. Molly had de- 
clared she was ‘“‘going right home;’’ and, picking up 
Violet Maude, who had been lying flat on her nose all 
through the tiff, she gathered together the scattered ward- 
robe belonging to the darling child, and scrambled to 
her feet. 

Betty was sorry, oh, so very sorry, that Molly was 
going to leave her; but could she show her feelings ? 
Oh, no; this was not the time or place. So she sat still. 
Blanche Lily, the unlucky lace bonnet hanging to her 
neck by one string, was lying in her lap; and she put on 
a careless air of ‘‘I don’t care; go if you want to.” 

Molly understood that manner of Betty’s only too well, 
and considered it the final shot; so she turned decidedly, 
without a word, and walked over the lawn, across the 
street, and into the opposite house. 

At the same time Betty walked slowly into the big 
barn, where she threw herself down on the hay to think 
up a plan, and Molly, in a sulky mood, took Violet 
Maude, and, climbing the willow, settled herself in its . 
big branches. She had been there an amazingly short 
time when, hearing a rustle among the lower branches, 
she slyly peeped down, and saw Blanche Lily with her 
bisque arms stretched toward her as if pleading for 
Molly’s help. On her blue dress was pinned a card, and 
about her neck hung a necklace of golden beads. 

‘* Ah, I’ve caught you, sly puss,’’ said Molly to her- 
self, as she caught a glimpse of Betty’s slim legs whisk- 
ing out of sight around the barn corner; and, climbing 
quickly down, she grasped the doll and inspected the 
card. It said: — 

Dear VioLtet Mauve, —I have brought you a pres- 
ent. Please wear them to my tea-party, which is at four. 


Please come right over. 


Your loving BLANCHE Lity, 


The necklace was, then, intended for Violet Maude: 
Molly gave it one look, and then she saw it was the yery 
one Blanche Lily had been keeping for Beth King’s grand 
doll-party on the following Saturday. Molly gulped 
down a choky feeling which had risen suddenly in her 
throat, and, grasping Blanche Lily, Violet Maude, the lace 
bonnet, necklace, and all, she ran in hot pursuit after 
the legs which had disappeared around the barn corner. 

As Mollie rounded the wood-pile, she ran plump into 
Betty herself, and then they both laughed. That laugh 
settled the entire affair, although it shook poor Blanche 
Lily so violently that the lace bonnet fell off. 

“When is tea?” inquired Molly, wishing to start the 
conversation on a safe subject. 

“Right now; I’ve got it all ready. Mamma would n’t 
let me have real tea; but then real tea might affect 
Blanche Lily.” 

‘‘Yes, and Violet Maude too,”’ returned Molly, with a 
happy smile. 

Blanche Lily had restored peace. : 
Marton SAVAGE. 


The greatest prayer is patience. Buppua. 
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_ EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuar a large number of you young people have 
come to the Editor this time on bicycles! That is 
all right. He is sitting on the piazza, with May 
birds, May breezes, and May sunshine around him. 

Now, as to the wheel. The Editor has one—no 
matter what make; it’s a first-grade, — fine affair, a 
gift from friends. He rides out and sees what does 
not please him. The bicycle must not be abused; so 
we venture some “don’ts.” 

Don’t bend over. 
performing animal in the circus. 

Don’t take risks. ‘There is no sense in it, and there 
may be great injury. 

Don’t go at such a speed you cannot look around 
and see beautiful objects. Riding that way becomes 
a task. 

Don’t let the wheel take you from good reading 
and study too much. Booksellers complain that 
standard books do not sell now as once, because of 
tired bicycle-riders. 

Don’t lose your good manners by indulging 
thoughtlesly in the freedom of bicycle costume and 
habits. It is not good taste to make certain calls 
and meet certain social duties in sweaters, 

Don’t give up Sunday School and church to wheel- 
ing. Itis all wrong. You will suffer loss in many 
ways. Everything in its place. 

So you see, young folks, there are dangers as to 
health, manners, morals, and mind, against which 
you must keep guard. 

Of course the bicycle is a “fine thing.” Of course 
it does good in many directions. Of course it is 
“here to stay.” So say the doctors; so say we all of 
us. But Every Orner Sunpay would be lacking 
in friendship to you if the Editor did not say once 
and for all, Do not let the wheel carry you away from 
the good paths and roads of Sunday worship, Sunday- 
School attendance, and Sunday honored habits in 
general, What do you think yourselves ? 


LET LER BOA; 


STILLWATER, CAL. 
DEAR Eprror, — As I do not see many letters from 
California, I thought I would write one. I have found 
the answer, I think, to Enigma XX XI. and the anagram 
in No. 14. Also I send an anagram, an enigma, and a 
diamond puzzle. I like very much to read the stories in 
the Every OrnEer SunpAy and work out the puzzles. 
I would like very much to see this in print, but as it is 
my first attempt I hardly expect it. 
Yours truly, 
[The answers are correct. ] 


Brrr SLOAN. 


Baneor, Mer. 
' Dear Eprror,— I enclose the answer to the Reception 
of 1865, in No. 16. No.1 is Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard ; 
No. 2, Gen. W. T. Sherman; No. 3, Gen. Philip Sheri- 
dan; No. 4, Gen. A. S. Johnston; No. 5, Gen. J. Hooker; 
No. 6, Capt. R. Semmes; No.7, Gen. R. E. Lee; No. 8— 
Gen. A. H. Terry led the land forces at the second and 
final attempt, but Gen. B. F. Butler led the first attempt; 
I don’t know which is right. No.9—TI hunted in all the 
histories and encyclopedias I could get to find the in- 
ventor of the boat ‘‘ Howitzer,’ but could not find him. 
No. 10 is Gen. W. Scott. 
Yours truly, 
[See answer given below for No. 9.] 
Rocnester, N. Y. 

Dear Eprror, —I was very much pleased when I 
received this last paper, as I enjoy making out the puz- 
zles. I go to the Unitarian Sunday School of Rochester. 
Our pastor’s name is Rey. W. C. Gannett. We all love 
him dearly. I have made out all the puzzles, and I hope 
to see my name in the Every OTHER Sunpay. In all 
the Sunday-School papers that I have looked at I have 
noticed the letters and where they were written and in 
what State, but there did not seem to be any from 
Rochester, N. Y.; so I don’t think that many Rochester 
people enjoy making out the puzzles. ? 

Yours truly, 
[The answers are correct.] 


REvEL BEACH. 


ALMENA OWLER. 


PorTLAND, ORE. 
Drar Eprror, —I have the Every OTHER SUNDAY 
through our Sunday School. I like it very much. I 


Every Other Sunday. 


Such a rider reminds us of a _ 


attend the Unitarian Sunday School, and like it better 
than any other I ever attended. Rev. Earl M. Wilbur is 
our pastor. He has a special sermon every Sunday 
morning for the children, which is very interesting. I 
aim interested in the puzzles, and try to work them. I 
send you the answer to Enigma XX XIIL., also to anagram 
by Elizabeth W., in the last paper. I am glad to know 
you are in the chair again, Please let me know if my 
answers are correct. ‘ 
ExLranor Wi.cox (eleven years old). 
[The answers are correct. | 
DorcHESTER, MAss. 
Dear Eprror,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
here, where I get the Every Orner Sunpay. I like 
to work out the puzzles. I send you the answers to all 
of the puzzles in Vol. XII., No. 15. 
TuCKER SAYWARD. 
[The answers are correct. ] 
SLICED ANIMALS— DIVIDED WORDS. 
1. Haur of a Russian city. 
2. Half of a bird of the dove kind. ; 
3. Half of tough stems of a palm used for wicker- 
work, etc. 
. Three eighths of mean verse. 
. Three eighths of an English measure of capacity. 
. Five ninths of a graduate’s diploma. 
. Five ninths of a lake in Maine. 
. Four fifths of hair growing on the face. 
. Half of a plant used in medicine. 
. The whole of to flatter meanly. 


ANAGRAM. 


Op toun hoters sa ouy ludow hatt ehyt Idshou od notu 
uyo. Eva M. Harris. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. A body of water. A part of the body. 
The opposite of science. A consonant. . 
ADALINE M. Swirt. 
ENIGMA XXXVIL. 

I Am composed of thirty letters. 

My 13, 6, 12, 8, 18, 24, 27, is a useful and harmful tool. 

My 18, 9, 20, 4, 23, is a king in the Bible. 

My 11, 24, 14, 23, is something that grows. 

My 28, 5, 1, 11, is a flower. 

My 22, 6, 15, 19, is what many strive for. 

My 2, 28, 22, 17, is a donation. 

My 8, 26, 16, 7, is a wild animal. | 

My 25, 10, 30, 19, 2, 6, 20, is a liquid. 

My 15, 29, 21, 3, is what astronomers have studied. 

My whole is a proverb. Auice R. Brooks. 


ENIGMA XXXYWIIT- 
T Am composed of thirty-one letters, and am a quotation 


SCOOANADAE 


G. S. W. 


, from the Bible. 


My 28, 29, 30, 31, is what some ladies wear to parties. 
My 13, 19, 1, is to rent a house. : 
My 15, 5, 8, is what some kinds of bread are made of. 
My 25, 4, 21, 10, is a tear. 
My 27, 6, 17, 15, is a fruit. 
My 18, 8, 16, is a stick. 
My 23, 24, 20, 21, 7, are blood-vessels. 
My 9, 14, 22, is an enemy. 
My 2, 22, 21, is a fowl. 
My 11, 12, 26 is an exclamation. 
HaAroup N. HILLEBRAND. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 16. 


_ Enigma XXXIV. The creation of a thousand forests 
is in one acorn. 

Enigma XXXV. Portland Academy. 

Anagram. A room hung with pictures is a room hung 
with thoughts. . 
RECEPTION OF 1865. 

1. Gen. P. G. T: Beauregard ; 2. William T. Sherman; 
8. Philip Sheridan; 4. A. S. Johnston; 5. Joseph Hooker; 
6. Raphael Semmes; 7. Robert E. Lee; 8. Alfred H.- 
Terry; 9. John Dahlgren; 10. Gen. U. S. Grant. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMIS- 
SION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS SINCE 
DEC. 1, 1896. ( Concluded.) 


Tne Orcurr Grrts; or, One Term at the Academy. By 
Charlotte M. Vaile. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 
1896.) pp. 316. $1.50. 

A wholesome story of the struggles of two sisters 
to gain an education. For girls of fourteen. 


A Mena or Honor Man: or, Cruising among Blockade 
Runners. By Charles Ledyard Norton. (Boston: W. 
A. Wilde & Co.) 

The story of a brave lad’s adventures in our navy 
during the Rebellion. For bovs of twelve or fourteen. 


Mac. A Dog’s True Story: With portraits from life. 
By Mrs. Mary Johnson. (Boston: H. H. Carter & Co. 
1895.) pp. 126. $1.25. 

An attractive story, with lessons of kindness to 
animals. For readers of nine and over. 


On THE Trrawappy. A Story of the First. Burmese 
War. By G. A. Henty. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1896.) pp. 315. 81.50. 

A spirited story, with historical information. 


Srortes AND LEGENDS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Illustrated. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) pp. 
812. $1.50. ; = 

Ten stories, for school or other reading. 


Kine Marruias AND THE BEGGAR Boy. Adapted 
from the Hungarian of Baron Nicholas Josika by 
Selina Gage. (New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1896.) _ 
pp- 124. 60 cents. 

An interesting book of adventure, with an histor- 
ical basis, of the time of the fifteenth century. Well 
written. Suited to boys over twelve. 


MipsuipMAN Farracut. By James Barnes. i : 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1896.) pp. 151. $1.00. 
This is an excellent story of Admiral Farragut as_ 
a boy, full of good lessons of courage and manliness. 
Good for boys nine to fourteen. 


Don Matcoum. By I. T. Thurston. (Boston: A. T. 
Bradley & Co. 1896.) pp. 311. $1.25. 
- A’story of a visit to Washington at the time of 
President Cleveland’s inauguration. Very readable, 
oe good lessons taught. Suited to boys of nine to 
ourteen. 


Lirrte Miss Curty-Locxs. By Audrey Curtis. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 1896.) pp. 166. 90 cents. 
A helpful story for girls of nine to fourteen. Inter- 
esting, and good religious tone. 


Tur Manrgorie Books. 6 vols., ina box. Edited by 
Lucy Wheelock. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 1896.) 
pp- 48. $1.50. : 

Stories and verses for youngest readers. Pretty 
little stories, each teaching some lesson of kindness 
to animals, obedience, self-contrel, or unselfishness. 


Tur Lone Wats. An American boy’s adventures in 
Greece. By Eldridge S. Brooks and John Alden. 
Illustrated: (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1896.) pp. 328. $1.50. 

An interesting story of archzeological discovery in 
Greece. Excellent for boys over fourteen. : 


SHAKESPEARE THE Boy. With sketches of the home 
and school life, the games and sports, the manners, 
customs, and folk-lore of the time. By William J. 
eee (New York: Harper & Bros. 1896.) pp. 237. 

25. . 

Helpful to a better understanding of many allusions 

in Shakespeare’s works. 

Tur Buiur Porrry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 1896.) Schooled. pp. 264. 
60 cents. ; 

A collection of popular poems. 


In Honor’s Cause. A tale of the days of Ge the 
First. By George Manville Fenn. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1896.) pp. 409. $1.50, : 


The hero, a king’s page, remains loyal in spité of 
his father’s Jacobinism. Historically interesting, 
with lessons of honor and fidelity, For readers over 
fourteen. : 


Wuat THE Dracon-FLy TOLD THE CHILDREN. By 
Frances Bell Coursen. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Co. 1896.) pp. 146. $1.50. , 

’ Well-known poems and songs repeated by a dragon- 
fly to some little children. Suitable for youngest 
classes. 


Ta.rs From Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN. By Helen 
Stratton. Illustrated. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1896.) pp. 194. $1.00. 

A well translated and well published selection. 


Tur CHILDREN’S CrusADE. An episode of the .thir- | 
teenth century. By Rev. George Zabriskie Gray- 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

pp. 242. $1.50. 

An interesting account of the wonderful and 
pathetic crusade of the children, necessarily full of 
painful incidents. Suitable for children over four- 
teen. A-reprint. ~ ji . 


Tur Wamevum Bet. By Hezekiah Butterworth. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) pp. 276. $1.50. ; 
An account of Penn’s treaty with the Delaware 
Indians in. 1682. For children nine to fourteen. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


Tie uniform subscription price of Eviery Ornxr- 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents” 
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who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers. 
constitute 2 volume ; publication is suspended in July 
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